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2.4.1 Classical Theories of Matter 

All theories regarding Matter hold that it a substrate or medium which receives Form. All classical 
philosophers are in agreement on this. However, there is disagreement about the fundamental 
properties of Matter and the mechanism by which it receives Form. 


To the Stoics, physical Bodies in various modalities are all that exists. On this view, Matter is all that 
exists primarily, and configurations and modalities of it comprise everything else. The various modalities 
of Matter make up the elements of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth (see Notes on Ennead Two, First Tractate - 
On the Material Cosmos). The Elements make up everything else. This view is consistent in all 
applications. Even the Gods and Divinity itself are held to be configurations or modalities of Matter. 
Matter itself is said to consist ina physical Body, but it is described as being a Body which has no Quality 
(i.e. expressed Form) despite possessing Magnitude. 


The Pythagoreans, Platonists, and Aristotelians diverge, holding that Matter is incorporeal. Among them, 
some argue that there is merely one type of Matter. Others hold that there are two distinct types of 
Matter. The first proposed type of Matter is similar to the Matter proposed by the Stoics. The second 
type of Matter is of a higher order, and operates as the substance for Ideal Forms and incorporeal 
Beings. 


2.4.2 Incorporeal Matter 
We will begin by examining the Pythagorean, Platonist, and Aristotelian view of incorporeal Matter. 
Does it exist? If so, what is Matter of this variety like? What is the nature of its Being? 


To start, we must answer some initial questions. ls Matter necessarily shapeless, Indefinite, and 
otherwise possessing no Form of its own? Does the higher realm of the Ideal only contain things which 
are perfectly Definite and Formed? If both of these are true, then Matter can have no place among the 
purely Ideal. After all, something Indefinite (such as Matter) cannot exist where there may only be 
things which are Definite. Further, if Ideal Beings are simple (i.e. not comprised of any constituent 
parts), then they have no need for Matter as a medium for composite combinations. 


The Aristotelian position is that Matter is necessary in things which are generated by Forming or 
molding. After all, there must be a thing (i.e. Matter) which is subjected to the act of Forming or 
molding. This is evident in mediums like clay, which are Molded into different shapes. Even so, Ideal 
things do not require the act of Forming or molding for their generation. Consequently, we cannot 
account for Ideal Matter as being the medium for Ideal molding and Forming (which does not happen). 


This is the fundamental problem of Ideal Matter. What could be the origin of incorporeal Matter? If it is 
generated, then it must be generated by something else. If it is Eternal and has always existed, then we 
must consider it to be primordial (i.e. among the first rank of things which exist), and we run into the 
problem of accounting for how the Material objects which are contingent upon prior Material objects 
can all originate at the same time. Further, Form in Matter constitutes a Body. Thus, if Matter and Form 
are Eternally and primordially mingled at the first rank of existence, then we must hold that Bodies may 
be Ideal and Incorporeal. 


2.4.3 Indefinite and Composite 


First, we should note that something being Indefinite or lacking Inherent form does not mean that 
something is always Bad. Something Indefinite or shapeless can submit itself to molding and forming 
from the Good things which rank as superior and antecedent to it (which are necessarily better, as they 
are more complete and their Good is less diluted). Put another way, moldable things can be molded into 
Good configurations. Even Soul is formed and molded by Intellect and Reason above it. 


With regards to the objections of Matter as the medium for things which are composite (i.e. comprised 
of more than one part), we should take note that there are two fundamental varieties of composites 
and corresponding mediums. There is a composite medium for corporeal things, and a composite 
medium for Ideal things. How can Ideal things be composite? Multiple Ideal Forms can combine to form 
composite Ideal Form. In fact, the characteristic Acts of Ideal Forms are to combine and interact with 
one another to form increasingly complex composites. This is the course of Nature, which can be 
defined as the process of receiving Form from things which rank as superior and antecedent, causing 
unending branching chains of differentiation. 


Ultimately, the characteristics of the things coming together to form a composite dictate the nature of 
the Matter acting as the binding agent. The Matter which acts as the medium for corporeal composites 
is characterized by constant flux, always shifting from one Form into another. The Matter which acts as 
the medium for Ideal composites remains statically formed in accordance with the Eternal nature of the 
Ideal Forms it connects together. In this sense, these two varieties of Matter are opposites, like 
Indefinite and Definite. Matter of the corporeal variety is only one thing at a time. It must flux from one 
form to another so that corporeal Matter will eventually encounter every Form, if only for a moment. 
Matter of Ideal variety is as complete and perfect as the Ideal Forms it is associated with. As a result, 
such Matter is effectively all possible variants of the Ideal Form simultaneously and Eternally. The 
Matter of an Ideal Form encapsulates all possible variations of the Essence of the Ideal Form, so there is 
nothing unrealized to facilitate transition from one Form into another. Matter of the Ideal variety is 
never absent of Form, just as is the case for Matter of the Physical variety. The difference is that Ideal 
Matter is never lacking any of the varieties of Form under the domain of its associated Ideal Form. 
Corporeal Matter is always lacking every other varietal of Form within its domain except for the 
individual one it happens to be in at any given moment. For example, the Ideal Matter of Cars 
encompasses all possible Cars (because the Ideal Form of Cars encompasses all possible Cars). The 
corporeal Matter which makes up an individual car only encompasses that particular car. 


To determine whether Matter is Eternal or must be generated, we must examine it further. 


2.4.4 On the Existence of Ideal Matter 
Let us shift our discussion to the topic of Ideal Forms. We will leave demonstration of their existence for 
another section, and proceed here assuming they exist. 


If multiple Ideal Forms exist, there must be some Essential property which connects all of them together 
and distinguishes them as Ideal Forms. In addition, there must also be some property of each individual 
Ideal Form which differentiates them from one another. They all must have something in common, and 
also have something which makes them distinct. The distinct properties of an Ideal Form are its 
characteristics and behave like the shape of the Ideal Form itself. Just as the presence of shape requires 
a medium or substrate to be shaped, there similarly must be a medium or substrate for individual Ideal 
Forms to manifest their distinct properties. The medium for the expression of distinct properties of Ideal 
Forms is then the Matter of the Ideal realm. Therefore, we have proof that Ideal Matter must exist. 


There are additional proofs of Ideal Matter. If we posit the existence of a purely Ideal Cosmos (i.e. 
Nous), and if we posit that the sensible world in which we live is a copy of it, we must admit that the 
Matter we experience in the sensible world (which expresses the various physical distinctions among 
sensible objects) must have a Higher order counterpart. As above, so below is valid in both directions. 


In short, how could an ordered system (i.e. a Cosmos) exist without conceptual distinctions (i.e. Ideal 
Forms) for in to be ordered by? How could Ideal Forms have distinct properties without a medium for 
them to manifest in? 


It is necessary to reiterate that ultimately, the realm of Ideal Forms is one unified whole. Despite this 
fact, it is possible to detect distinct subsections within it without affirming that such distinctions denote 
an actual separation. For example, we can distinguish between our hands and feet while also 
understanding that they are not separate from the unified whole of our entire Body. The appearance of 
separation is due to the different distinct expressions which manifest in Matter. Wherever there is 
variety within something that is also unified, there must be a Matter to act as the medium for the 
variations to manifest. This is because there must be a single medium which houses them all in a unified 
whole, but which is also capable of expressing their variety. 


The manifestation of distinctions also implies the manifestation of variety and thus distinct variants. For 
example, although our hands and feet are part of the unified whole (i.e our Body), their distinct 
characteristics necessitate that they do not overlap. The Ideal realm is thus a unified whole because all 
Ideal entities are merely a distinct subsection of the Ideal Realm. Yet because there are variant 
subsections to be identified, there must be a Matter for the various properties of different Ideal Forms 
to manifest. If we remove the manifestations of these distinct properties from Matter, we are left with 
Matter in of itself. Matter itself must then be Indefinite, as we can only get to it by removing all defining 
characteristics manifesting in it. 


2.4.5 Matter as the Medium for Definite Differentiation 

It may be argued that there cannot be any Ideal Matter. Skeptics of Ideal Matter will argue that since 
Ideal Forms are Eternal and unchanging, they are always expressing their distinct characteristics. Thus, it 
will be argued that the Ideal Forms are merely these distinct characteristics, with no Matter present. Yet 
this argument is equally applicable to Corporeal Matter. There has never been a physical Body without a 
shape. Nevertheless, we are able to reasonably see that physical objects are all a composite of both a 
shape and a medium (i.e. Matter) which takes on the shape. 


If we logically and methodically strip all manifest characteristics from a physical Body, we are still 
necessarily left with something present. This thing, Matter, is devoid of Form in of itself. An analogy can 
be drawn to Light, Color, and Darkness. If we equate the Ideal Forms with Light, then this Formless, 
indefinite Matter can be referred to as Darkness. Light enters into Darkness, like Form does in Matter. 
Matter takes on Shapes, which are particular manifestations of Form. Darkness takes on Color, which 
are particular manifestations of Light. There is a hierarchy in this arrangement. The particular 
manifestations of a Form are contingent on the Ideal Form which they are manifestation of. Just as 
Colors are each variant manifestations of Light, and are thus contingent upon it. In this sense, Intellect 
observes Ideal Forms just as the eye observes Color. Those who deny the existence of Ideal Matter (and 
Matter in general) are like an eye which cannot ascertain Darkness because it is only witness to the 
Color which illuminates the Darkness. In Matter, the manifestation of Form obscures the underlying 
substrate from Intellectual observation. 


The Matter of the Ideal realm is different from the Matter of the sensible realm, and so the manner by 
which it become obfuscated is different. The Matter of the Divine (i.e. Ideal Matter) retains the Eternal 
and Ideal nature of the realm in which it resides. The Form it expresses does not vary. Its existence is 
self-contained in the Ideal Form which it acts as substrate for. Sensible (i.e. Corporeal) Matter is only 
ever in a particular Shape or Form temporarily. Further, there is nothing Essential about it (except for its 
lack of Essence), as it has no self-contained properties of its own. It is only ever a medium for the 
manifestation of something higher-order than itself. In fact, the shape which Corporeal Matter is formed 
into is only ever but one variant manifestation of the Ideal Form it participates in. For example, a 
particular triangular object is only ever in the shape of one particular variety of triangle. Both Corporeal 
shapes and Corporeal Matter share this manner of contingency and incompleteness. Ideal Matter and 
Ideal Forms, however, share in their fulness and relative lack of contingency. The Ideal Form of Triangles 
encompasses all possible Triangles, and this fulness extends to the Ideal Matter which is the medium for 
its differentiation from other Ideal Forms. 


Why should we think that Ideal Matter is as Eternal as the Ideal Forms? Since they reside outside the 
bounds of the physical realm, they are also outside of time. While the physical world is in constant flux, 
the Ideal Realm and its Matter are unchanging. The Ideal Forms are differentiated and do not change. 
For example, The Essence of a Triangle never changes. Since the Ideal Forms are differentiated and 
unchanging, so too is the Matter which serves as the medium for their differentiation. Further, since the 
nature of the Ideal Realm is Ideal differentiation among Ideal Forms, Ideal Matter is necessarily always 
present there. 


The Ideal Realm is constantly in the process of generating increasing differentiation (i.e. 
particularization) as Ideal concepts are segmented into coherent branches, and as these branches 
combine and split in unending chains. This process results in unending generation of Ideal Matter to 
facilitate the unending chains of differentiation. Deriving from the ultimate fulness and Determinate 
nature of The One, the branches of the Ideal Realm cascade without end. This is because the potential 
branches of differentiation are Infinite. As they cascade, each branch becomes a new distinct Ideal Form 
and remains Definite in the Form Eternally. In this way, the Ideal realm imitates the Definite nature of 
The One, which is why the Ideal Forms are said to return to it or to turn towards it. The One provides 
Definiteness to the Ideal Forms, which require Ideal Matter to facilitate this Definite differentiation. This 
is the nature of Ideal Matter. 


2.4.6 The Nature of Elemental Bodies 
What is the nature of Elemental Bodies? 


Elemental Bodies must have some sort of substrate beneath them. This is because the Elements all 
mutually transform from one into each other. There is never complete destruction of an Elemental 
Body. The Body never ceases to be, it only fluctuates in the Form it expresses (i.e. its Modality). That 
through which the forms are expressed remains and persists. It is analogous to reshaping a piece of clay. 
The clay never disappears altogether, it is only reshaped. Aristotle proposed that all change was 
transformation from one Form into another in this manner. 


The persistence of the Elemental substrate is further made clear by analysis of destruction itself. There is 
only ever destruction of a composite combination of substrate and Form. The nature of destruction is 
the loss of this Form in the substrate. Of course, this fact requires that there is a substrate to begin with. 
Analysis of extraction proves the same thing. For example, a golden cup melted down becomes a piece 
of solid gold. A piece of solid gold melted down further becomes puddle of liquid gold. It should be 


possible to extract something more primordial from the liquid puddle of gold if we extrapolate this 
process. We would eventually extract all of the distinguishing characteristics of the golden cup, and end 
up with the primordial substrate for the Elemental Bodies themselves. This would be Elemental Matter 
removed of all Form. 


What then is the fundamental nature of the Elements? Elements cannot be pure Form. This is because 
Bodies have Magnitude and Mass, which is lacking in purely incorporeal things such as Forms. How 
could an Element have Mass and Magnitude without a medium to express them through? The Elements 
cannot be purely Matter, since it is possible to destroy Elemental Bodies (by removing their Form), and 
Primordial Matter cannot be destroyed. The only explanation left is that the Elements are always a 
composite of Form and this primordial substrate, Elemental (i.e. corporeal or sensible) Matter. 


2.4.7 Alternative Explanations of Matter Refuted 

By Aristotle's account, Empedocles argued that Matter is comprised of the Elements. This cannot be the 
case, as the Elements can be destroyed without the underlying Matter being destroyed. For example, 
Earth-like solids can be destroyed by melting them into a Water-like liquids. The Element has been 
destroyed, but the Matter remains. 


Again by Aristotle's account, Anaximander argued that Matter is an irreducible mixture of Form and 
Substance. On this view, Matter is not the medium through which Form is expressed, but rather Matter 
contains within it all of the possible Forms. Matter is not merely able to take on any Form, but rather all 
of the Forms only exist due to their presences within Matter. This position negates any sort of Ideal or 
Metaphysical reality antecedent to Matter, even though Anaximander includes the Ideal and 
Metaphysical elsewhere in his system. After all, in this case, the Ideal does not impart Form to Matter. 
The Ideal would not even be antecedent to Matter, as they are simultaneous and inseparable. 
Anaximander's position cannot be the case. If both Form and Substance are said to comprise Matter, 
then Form and Substance must exist independently. They are a composite Mixture. Yet if both Form and 
Substance exist (i.e. they participate in Existence), then there is something antecedent to Matter (the 
thing they participate in) which is really acting as the irreducible medium for their Being and unification. 
The syntax for their mixture must exist for the mixture to be coherent. This antecedent can only be what 
we refer to as Nous, the Demiurgic force which allows for differentiation. Why would Matter then 
contain all of the Forms, causing the Forms as they exist in Nous to be completely redundant? If Nous, 
the realm of the Ideal, exists, then Matter has no need to contain the Forms in its Essence. It can merely 
receive them from Nous parsimoniously. Put another way, that which imparts Form into Matter cannot 
exist within Matter, as this results in infinite redundancy and infinite regress. The All is not in All. 
Everything cannot contain everything. 


Anaximander may reply that the infinite is the basis for Matter. In this case, we need a proper definition 
of what the infinite means. If the infinite is to mean endless extension, then we can reject this notion as 
absurd. The infinite cannot exist substantially, and the infinite cannot exist as an attribute of something 
else. The infinite cannot exist substantially, because substantial existence implies that it can be 
dissected. Even a subsection of the substantial infinite would itself be infinite, defying the nature of 
being sectioned off and leading to self-contradiction. The infinite cannot exist as an attribute of some 
particular thing either. A particular thing is limited by its defining characteristics and cannot be 
completely simple. After all, a particular thing requires attributes to Definitely particularize it. A 
particular thing can thus neither contain the infinite because it is at least partly Definite. Nor cana 
composite particular thing be the bases for something simplex, such as Matter. 


According to Aristotle's account, Democritus posits that Matter is comprised of indivisible Atoms. The 
concept of an Atom, an irreducible Body, is absurd for several reasons. All Bodies can be divided, which 
prevents any foundation based on a Body which is irreducibly simple. Atoms cannot account for the 
continuity of a particular object, as each individual Atom is self-contained and lacks any meaningful way 
to designate it as a part of one Body versus another. The fact that objects can be stretched, reshaped, 
and liquified proves that they are continuous, and not divided among some number of Atoms. The only 
thing which can account for the continuity of Bodies is something Ideal or Metaphysical which ties them 
together. Thus, there must be Nous to provide syntax to the Metaphysical containers which encapsulate 
a continuous Body, and Soul which Forms Bodies in accordance with these Metaphysical blueprints. Put 
another way, Atoms have no possible way to impart continuity, as they specifically lack continuity. How 
can something provide that which it lacks? Further refutations of Atomism are possible, but unnecessary 
for the remainder of this discussion. 


2.4.8 The Essence of Matter 
What is the nature of Matter, this thing which is simplex (i.e. comprised of one thing), continuous, and 
without inherent characteristics? 


Matter cannot be a Body, as all Bodies are partly comprised of Form, and Matter has no inherent Form 
(i.e. characteristics) of its own. Since it is without Body, Matter then must be incorporeal. Matter must 
also be the substance for all sensible things. It is not just one variety of substance which makes up some 
sensible things, while other sensible things are comprised of something else. Aristotle illuminates this 
distinction by comparing Matter and Clay. Matter makes up all sensible things, but clay merely makes up 
things made out of clay. 


Since Matter makes up all sensible things, in of itself it cannot possess anything which is contingent 
upon sense-objects. To say otherwise would be mistaking something posterior to Matter as being 
foundational to it. Sensible objects are contingent upon Matter, and therefore their sensible Qualities 
(i.e. expressed Forms) must come after it. Color, temperature, weight, thickness, shape, and magnitude 
are not a part of Matter's Essence. For example, if being hot was essential to Matter, it could not then 
comprise cold things. How then can Material objects be spoken of in terms of these Qualities? To 
answer this, we must distinguish between possessing a Quality as a part of something's Essence, and 
expressing Qualities accidentally. For example, Matter is not inherently red (or any color), but some 
Material objects may be red if they are dyed or painted red. This is the distinction between an Essential 
property and a non-essential attribute. 


Since Matter cannot possess Qualities inherently (or else it would exclude any objects with antithetical 
Qualities), it must be simplex. Being simplex, Matter must be comprised of one thing only and thus be 
devoid of all Qualities. Ideal Forms which impart their Quality into Matter are imparting into Matter 
something which is external to it. If Matter possessed any Quality Essentially, then the Ideal Forms 
would be limited by Matter. For example, If Matter had a certain Magnitude inherently, how could 
different Ideal Forms impart varying amounts of Magnitude to objects as necessitated by their own 
Essences? Of course, the Ideal Forms are antecedent to Matter, and thus they cannot be limited by it. 
How could Matter limit the Ideal, when the Ideal is not contingent upon it in any way? The Qualities of a 
shadow cannot limit a light source or an obstructing object. In fact, the opposite must be true. Matter is 
imparted with Qualities as dictated by the Ideal Forms. Since Matter is contingent upon Ideal Form, it 
receives all of its Qualities from them necessarily. Just as a shadow necessarily receives its shape and 
size depending upon the light source and the light obstructing object which produce it. 


Ideal Form provides all Qualities to Matter, and many Qualities are interrelated. To some, it may appear 
strange to assert that even Quantitative Qualities, such as size and Magnitude are provided to Matter 
from Form (in addition to things like color and shape). Yet size, shape, and volume are all interrelated. 
Imparting some Quantitative Qualities necessitates that other Quantitative Qualities are a certain way 
as well. For example, adding mass and volume implies density. All of these things are not Essential to 
Matter, but rather are Forms as expressed by Mater. 


2.4.9 Magnitude and Quantity 
How can something exist without having Magnitude? 


While this concept may seem strange at first, in reality all non-Quantitative things exist without 
Magnitude. Many things exist without any reference or need of Quantity. For example, Color has no 
relationship with Quantity inherently. In fact, everything incorporeal is without Quantity. Matter, lacking 
inherent Quantitative Magnitude, is incorporeal as well. 


Even the Ideal Form of Quantity has no Quantity in of itself. It is an incorporeal Ideal form. Only that 
which participates in the Form of Quantity receives Quantity and Magnitude. Just as the Ideal Form of 
White has no Color in of itself. Rather, things obtain a White Color by expressing Whiteness. 


Given this, how does Matter come to express Quantity and Magnitude? Does Quantity express in Matter 
merely by stretching it out or unfolding it (as is the case when rolling out dough or unfolding cloth)? This 
is not the case. Such a proposition presupposed that the Quantity is already within the Matter, but that 
it is compressed. Quantity and Magnitude are external to Matter and provided to it from Form. To say 
otherwise is as absurd as claiming that a Red object had its latent, inherent Redness exposed. Of course, 
Color is not inherent in Matter anymore than Quantity and Magnitude are. Matter receives both 
Quantity and Quality from an Ideal Form. 


2.4.10 How We Experience Indefinites 

How can we conceive of Matter without the concept of Magnitude? Since Magnitude (i.e. Quantity) is 
itself a Quality (i.e. expressed Form), then the question becomes how we can conceive of Matter 
without Quality. That without Quality is by definition Indefinite, since it lacks any Defining 
characteristics. Since Matter is without Quality, we must then conceive of it as Indefinite. 


How can we conceive of something which is Indefinite? After all, there are no Definite points to use as 
steps in a discursive reasoning process. Aristotle quotes Empedocles when he says that something may 
only be understood by something similar to it. Thus, only something Indefinite may have direct 
knowledge of an Indefinite. In this case, our acts of Reasoning may be directed at Matter to obtain some 
kind of Definite concept, but the results will themselves be Indefinite (due to Matter's indefinite nature). 
In general, we gain knowledge via the use of Reason (i.e. discursive reasoning via the Reasoning Soul) 
and acts of Intellect (i.e. grasping the abstract concepts in play via the Intellectual Soul). As a result, our 
instincts are to apply this process to Matter as well. When we apply these acts to Matter, we run into 
the problem of there being no Definite qualities to grasp. What is grasped via Reason and Intellect when 
approaching Matter is the failure to grasp something at all. What we ultimately perceive in this way is an 
illusion caused by the improper projection of the syntax for Reason onto Matter. It is not an actual 
understanding of Matter in of itself. Plato refers to this as a sort spurious reasoning in Timaeus. 


How is this Indefiniteness experienced by Soul? Is it experienced as a complete lack of knowledge, like a 
complete absence of the experience of thought? This is not the case. There is some present experience 


within Soul when it attempts to grasp Indefiniteness. An analogy can be drawn to visual perceptions of 
Darkness. While there is no visual Quality or Color present in Darkness, there is the perception of 
something which has the potential for visual Qualities (i.e. the perception of Darkness itself). Darkness 
shares the same relationship with visual Qualities (e.g. Color) as Matter shares with Quality in general. 
Put another way, Darkness is like the Matter of vision. When an eye is in Darkness, it lacks visual data to 
present to the mind for consideration. The lack of visual data being processed by the eye means there is 
a lack of any Definite visual Qualities to parse. This lack of Definite qualities to parse makes the eye 
congruent with the Indefinite nature of Darkness. Thus, like is able to experience like as suggested by 
Aristotle. The same process is in effect when Soul experiences Matter. Soul experiences a lack of 
Definite Qualities in Matter, and this puts it in a state congruent with the Indefinite nature of Matter 
itself. So, in one sense there is no experience, as there is no Definite Quality to experience. In another 
sense there is an experience, that of the absence of Quality. 


This is not the same as a lack of experience at all. A complete lack of experience implies even a lack of 
the understanding for the potential of an experience. Not receiving data is different from not even being 
receptive to data in the first place. When the Soul experiences Matter, there is an active experience of 
the lack of something to experience. It is like an ear receiving no sound, as opposed to no ear being 
present. When Soul experiences something which possesses Quality, it experiences a composite of the 
Quality and the medium expressing the Quality. In experiencing the composite, it necessarily 
experiences both components (i.e. Form and Matter). Yet while the Quality is clearly grasped by the 
Intellect via the Ideal Forms the object in question participates in, the substrate (i.e. Matter) has no 
Qualities for the Intellect to grasp directly. The substrate then is experienced in the manner which an 
eye perceives Darkness. 


While Matter lacks Quality in Essence, it is never present in pure Formlessness. Matter is always in some 
Form circumstantially, even if that Form is external to its Essential nature. The Soul is eager to grasp 
Matter in some capacity, and so it is prone to the fallacy of conflating an accidental Quality for an 
Essential property of a Material object. 


2.4.11 Matter and Magnitude 

Why should we believe that anything besides Magnitude and other Qualities are necessary for the 
composition of a Body? The answer is that Qualities describe the way something is, not what something 
is in of itself. Being a certain way (i.e. Quality) requires a thing in of itself (i.e. a substrate) which is being 
that way. Bodies then require a substrate to express their Qualities in. The substrate, Matter, acts as the 
receptacle for the various Forms which manifest in something. 


The Stoics will object that Matter without Magnitude is an empty concept in two ways. 


They will argue that if Matter serves as the medium for the expression of Qualities, then it must be 
Mass. After all, how can something without Mass possess Magnitude (i.e. extension), and how can 
something without Magnitude express Quality (i.e. Form)? Isn’t some extension necessary in order to 
manifest Qualities and thus differentiate between various Bodies? Indeed, empirically speaking all 
Elemental Bodies seem to possess Mass and Magnitude. 


They will further argue that Matter is not necessary for things like movements, actions, and reactions. 
These each exist without need for Matter. The most primordial Elemental Bodies could exist in the same 
way, as pure extensions (i.e. Magnitudes) which are identifiable via the various combinations of Ideal 
Form they express. 


To reply to Objection 1, first it must be noted that Mass is not required in a receptacle of Forms unless 
Magnitude is also present. This fact is proven by the nature of Soul, which possesses all of its Qualities in 
un-extended unison. Thus, Soul cannot possess its qualities via Magnitude. If it did, each Quality would 
be separate as each Quality would be differentiated within the extension (i.e. Magnitude), breaking the 
unification. Now, in fact, Elemental Matter does possess its Qualities in Magnitude (i.e. spatial 
extension), but this is only because Matter itself is also receptive to Magnitude. The process is the same 
for plants and animals, which increase in Magnitude (i.e. spatial extension or size) as they take on 
additional Quality. In turn, they lose Magnitude as they die and lose Quality. When a plant flowers, it 
grows in Quality and Magnitude. When it dies, it loses its flowers and consequently loses both Quality 
and Magnitude. 


Some might object and note that, in the case of plants and animals, they must gain their Magnitude 
from something which already possesses Magnitude (i.e. a source of food). While this is the case for 
plants and animals, it is a mistake to extend this requirement to Matter itself. The mistake is in 
conflating Qualified Matter with Unqualified Matter. The Matter which feeds plants and animals is 
already Qualified (i.e. it already expresses one or more Qualities), including its Quality of Magnitude. 
Pure Matter is completely Unqualified, and so it is without Magnitude until it receives it from something 
external to itself. So, Matter does not possess Magnitude and Mass inherently, but rather it receives 
them and they expand in conjunction with the reception of Quality (i.e. Form). 


When we imagine primordial Matter, we imagine it as possessing Mass and Magnitude. This is just a 
representation of our expectation that it will receive Mass and Magnitude when it receives Quality. This 
expectation is perhaps best said to represent our understanding that it has the potential for Mass and 
Magnitude. In this unrealized potential for Mass and Magnitude, Aristotle argues we are identifying 
Void. We prefer to refer to this conception as imaginary (as opposed to Void), as this is a better allegory 
for what is really happening. Namely, Soul is experiencing the Indefinite nature of Matter. Rather than 
experiencing something in of itself (i.e. Void), it is struggling to use its capacities of Reason and Intellect 
(which require determinate points of reference) to understand something inherently Indefinite (see 
Notes on Plotinus, Ennead Two, Fourth Tractate, Section 10). Put another way, we have something 
which cannot be described as small or large (i.e. Magnitude), but rather something which is potentially 
both small and large. Matter is the medium through which Mass and Magnitude are expressed. As a 
result, it possesses neither in of itself, but it possesses both in terms of potential. 


It is this very Indefinite nature which allows Matter to possess Magnitude. Ideal Forms are completely 
determinate, and as a result it does not make sense to think of them as larger or smaller. They have no 
potential for growth or shrinking. It is this potential which Matter possesses (in an imaginary sort of 
way), which allows us to think of it as large or small. It always has the potential for growth or shrinking 
via the manifestation or loss of Qualities. So, Matter is necessary for Magnitude. 


2.4.12 The Nature of Bodies 

It is Bodies which are contingent on Magnitude. The Qualities unique to Bodies do express in extension, 
requiring Magnitude. Magnitude, in turn, relies on the Indefinite nature of Matter. To suppose that an 
Ideal Form can manifest in Magnitude without Matter is absurd. A lack of Matter negates the Indefinite 
basis for Magnitude in of itself (see Notes on Plotinus, Ennead Two, Fourth Tractate, Section 11). 
Without Magnitude for extension, all Qualities of the Body (i.e. Forms which are contingent upon a Body 
for their expression) which only express in extension would lack the Magnitude they require. Without 
Matter and Magnitude, Ideal Forms unique to Bodies can only exist as unexpressed potential in the Soul. 


The composite thing we call a Body expressing Ideal Forms requires a source of unification to tie all of its 
components together. This composite thing must acquire Magnitude in order to express these 
component Ideal Forms. Since it is incoherently recursive to say that Magnitude acquires Magnitude, the 
object which acquires Magnitude must be distinct from Magnitude. This unifying medium for the 
identity of composites is none other than Matter. Since each Ideal Form which combines to form a 
composite Body manifests within Matter, each expressed Form (i.e. Quality) includes the Matter 
necessary for its Material existence. Further, since each Form comes expressed in Matter, they are 
already in a medium which can mutually bind with one another (i.e. Matter). 


To reply to objection 2 from above (see Notes on Plotinus, Ennead Two, Fourth Tractate, Section 11), let 
us discuss movements and actions. 


A movement requires a Body and a locus for the beginning and end of the Movement. However, the 
concept of a locus is incoherent without extended Bodies. Bodies in turn are contingent upon 
Magnitude, which in turn is contingent upon Matter. Matter is thus the essential component for the rest 
(including locus), being contingent on none of them but being prerequisite for all of them. 


With regards to an action, there is nothing about the fact that actions are incorporeal which suggests 
that Bodies must be Immaterial. For one, actions are simple whereas Bodies are composite, making 
comparisons unwarranted. Further, actions are themselves reliant on Matter as a medium for the actor 
to exist. Actors rely on their own Matter to unify and contain themselves. Without Matter, the only 
thing unifying an actor would be the action itself, and so the actor's identity would dissipate after the 
action is over and the moment no longer exists to bind the action together. Actions do not retain a 
unified identity as they are expressed. This would make actions composite (comprised of the various 
actions associated with the identity of the action), and require a special type of Matter as the medium to 
unify them. The only thing which can unify a set of actions together is an actor who has taken all of the 
actions in question. In this way, the actor is like the Matter for the related actions. 


To conclude our rebuttal of the Stoic objections, Matter is necessary for Quality (i.e. expressed Form), 
Magnitude (i.e. extension), and consequently Bodies. Matter is hardly an empty concept which is not 
required for the explanation of anything else. Although it is not directly sensible, it has an existence in of 
itself. If we deny its existence merely because we cannot sense it directly, we are obligated to deny the 
existence of the concepts of Magnitude and Quality as well. After all, concepts are also not directly 
sensible to us. If we grant the existence of Magnitude and Mass in spite of their imperceptibility, we 
must even more so grant existence to Matter. After all, it is their foundation. 


Because Matter lacks sight, scent, sound, and Body, we cannot see, smell, hear, or feel it. We must grasp 
it via Plato's spurious act of reasoning. After all, Matter is not to be conflated with a Body. Bodily 
Extension is itself an expressed Form, and something cannot both be that which is expressed and that 
which expresses. Matter is necessarily a thing in of itself. 


2.4.13 Matter is Not an Attribute 

Some people hold that the substrate for each Element is an attribute which all Elements share. There 
are several problems with this proposition. For one, it does not explain what exactly this attribute is. 
What is more, how can an attribute operate as a substrate? Since the foundation of the Elements lacks 
any Magnitude, how could it express an attribute given that it would be without Extension and Mass? 
An attribute is something Definite, yet the substrate for the Elements must be Indefinite since it lacks 


Quality. If we take the substrate to be Indefinite, it cannot be an attribute at all seeing as how there is 
no Defined Quality to be expressed as an attribute. In fact, if the substrate is said to be Indefinite, then 
we come full circle and have arrived at Indefinite Matter once again. 


Some people might suggest that this substrate merely lacks Quality. Lacking of Quality could merely 
mean that this substrate does not participate in (i.e. express) any Forms in of itself. They will say that 
this lack of Quality serves as a unique identifier for the substrate. Put another way, this substrate could 
have its Essence be a complete privation of Quality in of itself. In everyday speech, we use privation to 
form identities. Consider blind people, identified by their lack of sight (i.e. a privation of sight). Can we 
say that a lack of having a Quality is itself like a Quality in some sense? The Quality of Blindness appears 
to operate this way. Can something, such as this substrate for the Elements, be said to have the Quality 
of lacking any inherent Qualities? 


This line of thinking results in everything being Qualified (i.e. possessing Quality). Everything either is 
present or absent (which would be Qualities on this view), after all. Quantity would then be Qualified. 
Even Being becomes Qualified in this chain of thought. This is absurd. We distinguish between Quality 
and Quantity specifically. If we compare one object with ten objects of the same type, there is no 
Qualitative difference. The difference is Quantitative! We cannot collapse Quantity and Quality into one, 
as they describe entirely different things. An absence is not a Quality in of itself, but rather a lack of 
Quality altogether. For example, Silence is not a variety of sound, it is an absence of sound. Quantity 
describes whether or not something is present, and if so, how much there is or how many there are. 
Quality describes what something is like given that it is present. 


This brings us back to the subject of Matter. Matter is defined by its absence of Quality. How could 
something which by definition lacks Quality be said to possess this feature as a Quality? Such a thought 
is absurd, incoherent, and self-contradictory. To argue otherwise is like arguing that being without size is 
a size itself, or that to be without any Color is a Color. 


The defining characteristic of Matter is Essential to it, and not a Quality it expresses. It is a relation to 
other Beings which makes it distinct from them fundamentally. These other things are not merely 
different, but they are also in possession of Quality which differentiates them among Qualified Beings. 
Matter, in contrast, is different from all Qualified things. 


2.4.14 Matter and Privation 
Let us discuss the relationship with Matter and privation of Quality. Is Matter in of itself privation, or is 
privation an attribute of Matter? 


If someone argues that Matter and privation are one in the same (in the sense that they are 
consubstantial), but distinguishable from one another conceptually (in the sense that either can be 
referred to individually without simultaneously referring to the other), then they must account for the 
Essence which distinguished them from one another. This will include an account of Matter which 
makes no reference to privation, and an account of privation which makes no reference to Matter. 


This is because there are three possible relationships for the accounts of two concepts. They are as 
follows. 


An account of one concept does not account for the other concept, and vice versa. Neither account 
encapsulates both concepts. 


2. An account of either of the concepts also accounts for the other concept. Both accounts encapsulate 
both concepts. 

3. An account of one concept is an account of the other concept, but the reverse is not true. An account of 
one concept encapsulates both concepts, but an account of the other concept only encapsulates the 
specified concept. 


Let us examine these possibilities with regards to Matter and privation. 


If relationship 1 is applicable, then the concepts are exclusive of each other and there is no contingency 
between them. With regards to Matter and privation, an account of Matter would not be an account for 
privation, and an account of privation would not be an account of Matter. Any relationship between 
them would be accidental as opposed to Essential. 


If relationship 2 is applicable, then we must have two instances of the same thing, with one nested in 
the other. Aristotle gives us the example of a person with a snub nose, and the snub nose itself. Both 
references are to the same nose. With regards to Matter and privation, we would be referring to the 
same thing (e.g. the snub nose), with one concept also including more information (e.g. the person who 
happens to have the snub nose in question). 


If relationship 3 is applicable, then we have a similar relationship in Matter and privation as there is to 
Fire and heat. Fire always produces heat, however heat can exist without the immediate presence of 
Fire. To the topic at hand, privation could exclusively be found in Matter, but Matter might not always 
be in a state of privation. In this case, the concepts are distinct, but privation is Essentially contingent 
upon the concept of Matter. 


How else can someone defend the conceptual differentiation of Matter and privation while maintaining 
their consubstantiality? It could be that both do not identify something extant, but rather refer to an 
absence of something. In this sense, absence is a negation as opposed to something present. It is like 
when someone says that something does not exist. This is affirming the non-existence of something, 
rather than adding an attribute to something. If we consider non-existence, there are two possible ways 
this can be interpreted. In one sense, it can identify a lack of substantial existence. In another sense, it 
can identify a lack of Quality. Then Matter could refer to the absence of substantial existence, and 
privation can refer to the absence of Quality. In this sense, both Matter and privation could be the same 
process of negation, just at different ontological levels. This would make them consubstantial, yet 
conceptually different. 


If Matter does possess a positive existence, it is as the Essence of being Indefinite, Unlimited, and 
Unqualified. Given this, how can there be anything which falls under the concept of Matter that is 
distinct from it? 


2.4.15 The Indefinite in Essence 

The previous section brings us back to the question of whether or not Indefiniteness is a Quality which is 
expressed accidentally (i.e. not Essentially) in some substrate (i.e. Matter). We ask the same question 
with regards to privation. Further, if Indefiniteness and Privation are accidental to Matter, how exactly 
do they manifest in Matter? 


Everything which is Quantified and everything which expresses an Ideal Form is no longer Indefinite. 
These expressed Qualities exclude other potential unexpressed Qualities, binding objects and putting 


them into order. Quantity and Form are outside of that which is Indefinite because Quantity and Quality 
are Defining (i.e. Determining) in of themselves. They are Principles of Definition. These Principles of 
Definition do not require the reception of Definition external from themselves, as they already 
inherently exist within the ordered (i.e. Defined) arrangement of all things. Consequently, the only 
things available to receive Definition from the Principles of Definition are necessarily lacking Definition. 
In lacking Definition, Indefinite things have not yet received the limitations of Definition. Therefore, 
Unqualified things must be Unlimited so long as they remain Unqualified. 


We have already established that Matter is brought from a state of Indefiniteness (i.e. Unqualified 
Matter) into a state of Definition as it receives and expresses Principles of Definition (i.e. Quality). Since 
only something Indefinite can receive Definition from Principles of Definition, and since Matter receives 
Definition from Principles of Definition, it follows that Matter is Indefinite. Lacking any limiting 
Definition, Matter is then necessarily that which is Unlimited itself. 


This does not mean that Unlimitedness belongs to Matter accidentally. Something may only be present 
accidentally if it is being expressed in a substrate. Since all expressions in a substrate impose Limits (by 
excluding other expressions which would be incoherent contradictions, such as expressing both hot and 
cold), Unlimitedness cannot be an expressed Principle. Unlimitedness can then only exist in Matter 
Essentially. We can also prove this simply by noting that if something were to take on Indefiniteness as 
an attribute, it would need to start out in a different state (namely being Definite). Matter is Essentially 
Indefinite, so it cannot be the case that Matter takes on Indefiniteness and Unlimitedness as attributes. 
Further, if Indefiniteness entered into Matter as an attribute, it would become Definite via expressing 
Form. This would mean that Indefiniteness would then become Definite, which is incoherent and self- 
annihilating. Matter does not express Indefiniteness, it is itself Indefiniteness. Even Ideal Matter is itself 
Unlimited, and this may be an emanation of the Limitlessness (in all senses of the term) of The One 
itself. We must be careful to note that the Limitlessness of the One Is not present in the One, but rather 
flows from it naturally. 


This brings us back to the distinction between Ideal Matter and Sensible Matter. How can Matter exist in 
both realms? The answer is that even Indefiniteness has two modalities. How can Indefiniteness exist it 
two modalities? The difference is the same as the difference between Ideal Form and Variant 
Manifestation, or of Archetype and Image. Though the relationship is similar, the purity of each sphere is 
reversed. In terms of Ideal Forms and Variant Manifestations, the Ideal Form is more complete and pure, 
encompassing all possible Variant Manifestations. With regards to Indefiniteness, the reverse is true. 
Indefiniteness is in turn, more complete and more pure the further it is removed from the perfectly 
Definite realm of the Ideal. So, the Matter of the Ideal realm becomes almost like an image of the truly 
Indefinite. After all, Matter of the Ideal realm takes on some of the Eternal nature of the Ideal realm, 
removing it from its pure Indefinite Essence as it remains fixed as the medium for the differentiation of 
Ideal beings. (See Notes on Ennead Two, Fourth Tractate, section 5). The temporal and fluctuating 
nature of Sensible objects in turn makes them closer to the Essence of Indefiniteness, as its Deifned 
states are only temporary. It is this state of Indefiniteness which is Evil, and brings Material objects 
closer to Evil. The less Definite, the less Good, the more Indefinite, the more Evil (see Notes on Ennead 
One, Eighth Tractate). 


Are Indefinite objects and the Essence of the Indefinite then one in the same? We must distinguish 
between Qualified and Unqualified Matter. In Matter which is Qualified (i.e. Expressing Form), 
Indefiniteness and the Essence of Indefiniteness are distinct. In Matter which is Unqualified, they are 
one in the same. Perhaps we ought to say that in Unqualified Matter, there isn't even the presence of 


the concept of the Indefinite. The presence of the concept itself implies Form and Definition which is 
antithetical to the true nature of the Indefinite. Ultimately, Reason and Matter are antithetical. We 
struggle to understand them as they are in themselves, and mistakenly apply either redundant or 
incompatible concepts to them. Reason is just Definition, and Matter is just Indefiniteness. 


2.4.16 Matter, Limit, and Evil 

Is Matter then the Principle of Difference? No, rather Matter is the part of Difference which is 
diametrically opposed to Eternal Ideal Forms. In this sense, Matter is a negation of Real Being, which 
makes it the Privation of Real Being. Put another way, Matter is anything which is not Form. 


Does this Privation cease when an Ideal Form is Expressed, seemingly joining two opposites? No. That 
which receives and expresses an Ideal Form is still not that Ideal Form in of itself. It is only ever a Variant 
Manifestation of it. When Matter expresses an Ideal Form, it is actually a Privation of that Form. This is 
because it is lacking all other potential Variant Manifestations except the lone one in manifest. When 
something Definite expresses into Matter, only part of the Matter expresses this Definition, leaving part 
of the Indefiniteness present as well. 


Why doesn't the mere presence of Limit (i.e. the nature of Ideal Forms) destroy the nature of 
Limitlessness in Matter? After all, they appear in contradiction because Matter is Limitlessness 
Essentially, not as an attribute. An attribute may be able to survive a fundamental shift in the subject it 
is attributed to, but if something is Essential (as is the case with Limitlessness and Matter), doesn't it get 
destroyed when the fundamental nature of the subject is changed? 


If Matter were Quantitatively Limitless, the presence of Limit would indeed cause its destruction. In the 
case of Matter, the presence of Limit is not Quantitative, and so the effect is to reinforce the 
fundamental nature of Matter. In fact, this Limitation brings out the fundamental Unlimited nature of 
Matter and enforces its actuality. It occupies its negative outline, such that they mutually define each 
other. The process is the same for unsown land when it is sewn with seeds, or a Female who becomes 
pregnant after union with a Male. Not only does this connection not change the fundamental nature of 
recipient, it reinforces their Essential nature. The opposites in union define each other reciprocally and 
reinforce each other. 


Does this mean that the Evil of Matter, which is a feature of its lack of Essence (and consequently Limit), 
in part receives its nature from the Good (via Limit)? This is not the case because Limit and Good can 
only preserve something which is possessed. Matter does not possess Evil in such a way that this state is 
preservable. It is rather this inherent lacking of Essence which Evil derives from. Something which lacks 
Limit (and thus Form and Good) at first, but then obtains some Limit (and thus Form and Good) stands 
between Good and Evil so long as it possesses and lacks Limit in equal proportions. That which 
exclusively lacks Limit and Form must be Evil, for it lacks possession of all Good Qualities, such as Virtue, 
Wisdom, and Form. If Good is something which can be obtained, how could something which has 
obtained nothing be any Good? How could something which is not any Good be anything else but Evil? 


Ideal Matter has Real Being (due to the Eternal nature of the things it serves to differentiate). It exists 
among the Ideal, which is only predicated on The One, which is itself Beyond Being. Since Real Being 
predicates the Sensible world, the Matter of the Sensible world is different from it. Sensible Matter is 
not Being. It is flux, lacking any of the Good which is only present in Being and Beyond. 


